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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Groundwork of Psychology. G. F. Stout. New York City, Hinds 

& Noble, 1903. Pp. vii + 248. 

To those already acquainted with Dr. Stout's Manual of Psychology 
his Groundwork can be described best in these words taken from the 
preface : — " The aim of this book is to present a general view of mental 
process and mental development which shall be comprehensive and yet 
not vague and sketchy. I have attempted to omit all matter which can 
be omitted without interfering with my main purpose. Thus I have 
passed by all questions of detail connected with the Psychology of the 
Special Senses. My endeavor has been to present only what is essential 
to insight into the constitution of our mental life as a whole. 

" The work is a new one. It is not an abridgment of my Manual of 
Psychology. Even where the matter presented is substantially the same, 
the mode of presentation is different. The two books have no more in 
common than is inevitable in works on the same subject by the same 
person. In some respects the Groundwork is, in my own opinion, an 
improvement on the Manual, because, since the Manual was written, my 
own views on certain questions have become more clear and precise. 
One distinctive feature of the present work is the free use which it makes 
of material derived from observation of young children." 

The admirer of the Manual will doubtless praise still more this later 
book. Its style is admirably clear and concise and its exposition exact, 
consistent and accurate. The book is devoted largely to the explanation 
of the different psychical processes, chiefly those of cognition. The 
present reviewer finds the chapters on Retentiveness, Association and 
Reproduction, and also those treating Ideal Revival and the Productive 
Aspect of Ideational Process, especially valuable. To Dr. Stout's own 
chapter on Emotion is added one on the Sources of the Tender Emotion 
by Mr. A. F. Shand. 

It seems superfluous to enter upon a criticism of the different doc- 
trines of the book, for two reasons. First, they are already in large part 
familiar to the reader of the Manual, and secondly, they cover a very 
wide and inclusive field, in the opinion of the reviewer, authoritatively 
and accurately. One question may be profitably raised, however. Is Dr. 
Stout's Groundwork, as was said by Professor Taylor of the Manual, ' on 
the whole far and away the best text-book of Psychology for teaching 
purposes'? Our answer is, That depends upon what you want to teach. 
If the subjective processes are to be studied, ' yes ' ; but if we want a book 
to put into the hands of the youthful beginner, the average Junior, for 
example, the course of which this book might be an outline would, in our 
opinion, bid fair to inhibit forever all interest in Psychology rather than 
to arouse it and make it permanent. The best elementary book must 
proceed from that side of Psychology which brings it into closest touch 
with Biology, the more familiar science, must concern itself with those 
manifestations of mind which are most easily observed and studied, and 
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must deal with mental problems most likely to afford practical informa- 
tion; for, after all, a permanent interest in mental phenomena and their 
problems is the most valuable result a beginner's course can attain. This 
need some of our American text-books have, on the whole, met far better 
than those of Europe. 

However, for a second, or advanced, course in General Psychology we 
should hardly find a briefer, clearer or better text-book than the Ground- 
work, nor will the mature student find a better book to give him con- 
cisely an ' insight into the constitution of our mental life as a whole.' 
Western Keserve University. Walter T. Marvin. 

The Definition of Will. F. H. Bradley. Mind, October, 1902, pp. 437- 

470; April, 1903, pp. 145-177; January, 1904, pp. 1-37. 

In these three articles Mr. Bradley attempts to defend and explain 
more adequately his definition of will as, empirically considered, ' the 
self-realization of an idea with which the self is identified.' The definition 
is expressive of three main conditions: (1) the self-realization of an idea; 
(2) the self-realization of an idea; and (3) the identification of the self 
with the idea realized. The first condition is fulfilled only when there is 
an alteration of the ' here and now.' In this respect, volition differs from 
resolve and intention, since in these the alteration is directed upon that 
which is purely ideal. In discussing the second condition, Mr. Bradley 
launches vigorously against the view that there may be volition without 
idea, showing that such a view is based upon a misconception of the 
nature of an idea. What is meant (3) by the identification of the self 
with an idea is explained by a comparison of the not-self in theoretical 
and in practical consciousness. In the former, the not-self is simply an 
other than the felt self; in the latter, there is added to otherness the 
relation of opposition. In so far, then, as there is an idea of a change 
to be made in that which is thus opposed to the felt self, the idea of the 
change is identified with this self. 

Thus far Mr. Bradley has assumed the truth of ideo-motor action. 
He now asks how it is that in volition the idea realizes itself. His 
answer to this is perhaps the most significant part of his papers. Desire 
and conation do not of themselves explain how any idea gains its reality. 
The bridge from inward to outward he finds in a " variety of special 
' dispositions ' " or tendencies. Given the special ' disposition ' and the 
idea with which the self is identified, and a volition is the outcome. Will 
is no mysterious something standing over ideas and inexplicably deciding. 
Thus Mr. Bradley concludes that will is nothing ' original or ultimate or 
self-explanatory,' but is a result of that which is not volition. The 
ultimates would rather seem to be the ' dispositions ' and the ideal con- 
tents, both being factors of the identifying self. 

Mr. Bradley would not deny, it seems, that, even as thus analyzed 
into ' disposition ' and idea-identified-with-self , Will is, nevertheless, a 
unique synthesis and by no means to be explained as mere sum of its 
conditions. He would only deny that it is a simple in the sense of being 
not a resultant of independently existing elements. He has made out a 



